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DR. WALTER LEAF’S HOMER AND HISTORY 
AND THE 
CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS IN ILIAD 2 


(Concluded from page 108) 


Now all these discoveries are made by Dr. Leaf to 
discredit the Catalogue of the Ships in Iliad 2, to prove 
its late origin, and to expose and crush the knave who 
concocted it (Dr. Leaf calls him ‘‘The Cataloguer’’). 
In the review in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 17. 21 I gave 
some general considerations which militate against the 
new theory. With the failure of all the supports dis- 
covered by Dr. Leaf I think we may preserve our belief 
in the genuineness of the document. That this belief was 
Dr. Leaf’s originally may be seen from the first edition 
of his Iliad‘* (27), and from his Companion to the Iliad® 
(79, 82). By the time of the second edition of his 
Iliad (1900) he had come to believe that the Catalogue 
was composed for the Cypria, and as an introduction 
to the whole Epic Cycle. But in Homer and History it 
is brought down to the age of the Logographers. See a 
description of the new view in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
17.21, and compare Allen, 20, 144. The author of the 
Catalogue—that is, Dr. Leaf’s ‘‘Cataloguer’’—-was, Dr. 
Leaf holds, an abstract speculator who invented fiction 
in the interest of no one in particular. The theory is 
most improbable on its face, and the evidence adduced 
in favor of it has no basis in fact. 

Against Mr. Allen’s demonstration, on the con- 
trary, little has been, or can, I think, be urged. Pro- 
fessor Carl D. Buck, in Classical Philology 21 (1926), 
19, note 2, thinks that ‘‘Allen. . .has shown convincingly 
that the ‘Catalogue’ is an important geographical 
survey of pre-Doric Greece’. The late Professor J. B. 
Bury, who was one of the reviewers who were loud in 
their praises of Homer and History, and who went so 
far as to say (Quarterly Review, No. 448 [1916], 14) 
that, after Dr. Leaf’s ‘‘merciless analysis’’ Unitarians 
would never be able to ‘rehabilitate the Catalogue’, 
must have reconsidered that judgment, for in the Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies, 42 (1922), 4 (compare also 
The Cambridge Ancient History®, 2.480), he accepts 
“unreservedly Mr. Allen’s convincing defence of Bun- 
bury’s equation Dulichium-Leukas”’, and with that his 
belief in one of the principal positions in Homer and 
History, Déorpfeld’s identification of the Homeric 
Ithaka with Leukas, must have gone by the board. 
Apparently his adherence to Dr. Leaf’s Catalogue- 
heresy also went, for in The Cambridge Ancient 
History, 2. 479 (1926), he says that for the beginning 
of the twelfth century ‘“‘we have in Homer's Catalogue 

‘aThe Iliad, Edited, With Apparatus Criticus, Prolegomena, 
Notes, and Appendices, two volumes (London, Macmillan, 1886). 
<The second edition of this work appeared in 1900, 1902. C. K.>. 

5London, Macmillan, 1892. 


<‘For The Cambridge Ancient History see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 22.137-141. C. K.>. 


the following picture of the political geography of 
Greece and it is entirely different from anything we find 
at any later epoch”’. 

Professor Edward Fitch, however, in a review of 
Allen’s work, in Classical Philology 17 (1922), 147-150, 
is dissatisfied on certain points. It is not easy to agree 
with him that Mr. Allen’s book gives almost no idea 
of the evidence that the Catalogue is a late and second- 
ary document. That evidence we owe mostly to B. 
Niese, in his book, Der Homerische Schiffskatalog als 
Historische Quelle Betrachtet’, but Niese, as A. Gemoll 
has shown, in Der Homerische Schiffskatalog’, 7, re- 
tracted much, and the remainder seems to be dealt 
with faithfully enough by Mr. Allen. But a full 
statement of such weaknesses as are believed to be 
present in Mr. Allen’s proof would, with a view to the 
clearing of the issues that remain, be very welcome. 

The main objection to the Catalogue used to be its 
want of agreement with the rest of the Iliad, but see 
Allen, 169, on that point, and especially the consider- 
ation urged on page 117, that it is ‘a precise docu- 
ment’’, while statements in the rest of the poem ‘‘are 
capricious, and depend on the events the poet chooses 
we shall hear told...’’ There are authorities who on 
that ground have not had serious regard to such differ- 
ences. Indeed there have always been those who 
regard them as quite trifling, as, at an early date, 
Theodor Bergk, in his Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, 
1. 562-563, quoted by Martin P. Nilsson, in his article 
Kardwdo., in Rheinisches Museum 60 (1905), 169. 
Agreement must be considered as well as difference. 
There is, for instance, one very striking coincidence, the 
fact that in the Catalogue Odysseus comes exactly 
in the middle of the contingents enumerated, fifteenth 
among twenty-nine, while his ships are, according to 
Iliad 8. 22, 11.5 (compare 11. 806-808), in the middle 
of the line. 

Surely Professor Fitch’s difficulty regarding the 
possibility of other than oral transmission, especially, it 
seems to me, in the case of a document of this character, 
a formal gazetteer, is one that diminishes in force with 
every year that passes. The same may be said of the 
doubt as to the value of the Homeric and other gene- 
alogies. Tradition or folk-memory is not now treated 
as valueless; it is regarded with respect, as having at 
least a nucleus of truth, large or small. In Professor 
Myres'’s work (see note 2, above), which is an encyclo- 
pedia of information about prehistoric Greece, a very 
different view is taken throughout. I need do no more 
than refer to pages 312-313, where Professor Myres 
contrasts his method with that of a form of inquiry 
that used to be, and still is to some extent, popular. 
He says that, before Schliemann’s discoveries and the 
unearthing of the Hittite tablets (323), 


"Kiel, 1873. *Strigau, 1904. 
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it was excusable that folk-memory so intimate and so 
detailed should be mistaken for poetic invention, and 
that the accord of the Catalogues with the Homeric 
narrative should be explained by learned compilation 
at some later date. But that phase of literary criticism 
is superseded, even in the present imperfect state of our 
historical and archaeological knowledge... . 

Regarding the unfavorable inferences that have been 
drawn from a supposed Boeotian connection of the 
Catalogue, it is hardly necessary to do more than refer 
to Allen’s discussions, 42-45, 33, note, supplemented in 
his book, Homer, The Origins and the Transmission’, 
329. The difficulty caused by Thucydides 1. 12, and 
the reason—for a reason is required by some critics— 
why the poet, who had to begin somewhere in Greece, 
began with Boeotia, are there fully considered. For 
Aulis I refer to The Classical Review 31 (1917), 7-9, 
37-39. The idea that the ‘Boeotia’ (the Catalogue) is 
Boeotian because Catalogues were supposed to be 
specially Hesiodic, and Hesiod was a Boeotian, is 
really hardly more than a surmise. It has, in this con- 
nection, struck me to inquire whether the ancients 
ascribed the Catalogue to Hesiod or his ‘school’. I have 
searched for evidence of this, but have not discovered 
it, but I may have overlooked it. If there really is 
none, we may dismiss the notion. 

Then there is the alleged connection with the Cypria. 
The Cypria had a Catalogue, which was distinctly 
stated (in the abstract of Proclus) to be rév Tpwol 
gupyaxnedyrwe. Nothing was said of a Greek Cat- 
alogue, but the mention of the Trojan was enough; the 
Homeric Catalogue must, to its detriment, be con- 
nected somehow with the Cyprian Catalogue of the 
Trojan allies. There is no evidence that there was a 
Greek catalogue in the Cypria; see Allen, 23, and 
Andrew Lang, The World of Homer'®, 218. But you 
can “fairly suppose’, with Professor Gilbert Murray, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic’, 180", not only that there 
was a Greek Catalogue in the Cypria, but that it was 
the Catalogue that we now have in the Iliad! The 
notion, which goes back to Niese and Gemoll, might by 
this time have been allowed to depart in peace, but W. 
Schmid has returned to it, in Philologus 80 (1925), 
and says (74-75), like Professor Murray, that there 
must have been a Greek Catalogue in the Cypria, 
though he makes the naive confession that (as we 
should expect) ‘its reconstruction’—the reconstruction 
of a document of which we know nothing!—‘meets with 
great difficulties’. Meantime E. Bethe, Homer”, 2. 212, 
argues—Professor Bolling in his book, The External 
Evidence for Interpolations in Homer, 77", says Bethe 
has proved—that there was not even a Trojan Cata- 
logue in the Cypria. So we are to argue for the presence 
in that poem of a Greek Catalogue that is mentioned by 
no one, and against the existence of the only Catalogue 
that is referred to by any authority. Having got a 


*Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1924. <For a review of this 
book see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20. 131-135. yy ts 

London and New York, Longmans, Green and Company (1910). 

NOxford: At the Clarendon Press (1924). 

%Eric Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage, three volumes (Leip- 
zig, 1914, 1922, 1927. The titles of the ‘volumes are Ilias; Odyssee, 
Kyklos, Zeitbestimmung; Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege). 

“George Melville Boi ling, The External Evidence for Interpo- 
ation in Homer (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1925). 


Greek Catalogue in the Cypria, we are to be persuaded 
that the Homeric Catalogue was based on it! 

That, as regards composition, the Catalogue is alien 
to Homer in spirit and in style is one of those sub- 
jective judgments which are of little weight, and in the 
present case the very special nature of the subject- 
matter tends to render the objection nugatory. The 
late Mr. W. Warde Fowler, in his book, Virgil’s ‘Gather- 
ing of the Clans’, 61, found flatness in the Homeric 
Catalogue, and approved (34) Dr. James Henry’s!*4 
description of it as, ‘“‘to say the best of it, a long dry 
table of statistical details...’ A certain amount of 
flatness is of course inseparable from a long statistical 
list, a list much longer than Vergil’s, but to say that the 
Catalogue as a whole is flat seems to be a charge in 
the same uncharitable spirit that denies all interest 
to the Battle at the Ships in the Iliad, in utter dis- 
regard of the art with which Homer has diversified the 
narrative, and of the tastes of the audience or the public 
for which the poem was composed. By similar means 
Homer made poetry of the Catalogue when he incor- 
porated it in his epic. Andrew Lang had no doubt on 
the point, and he was certainly well qualified to judge. 
He says (The World of Homer, 14) that the Catalogue 
‘is the work of a poet... .to us there is poetry in the 
very names of ‘rocky Aulis,’ and ‘Mycalessus of 
the wide lawns’...’’ There is poetry, also, in the inter- 
ludes with which the enumeration is studded: the 
challenge of Thamyris to the Muses; Tlepolemus 
fleeing, a wanderer over the sea, from the family feud; 
Philoctetes suffering in Lemnos and biding the day 
when the Argives shall escort him in honor to Troy; 
Protesilaus leaving his newly wed bride and disregard- 
ing her plaint, Bella gerant alii, Protesilaus amet, only 
to be struck down as he leapt on the shore ‘far the fore- 
most of the Achaeans’; the great Achilles raging in his 
hut, and his Myrmidons sporting idly by the sea; the 
chastisement by Peirithous of ‘the wild men _ of 
the mountain caves’; the points of the mares of Eu- 
melus; the stories of Phyleus and Erechtheus and 
Astyoches; the wondrous water of ‘lovely Titaresios’; 
and other similar touches. It is strange to hear a canto 
that includes all this, told in perfect Homeric verse, 
characterised as flat. Contrast what Eustathius says 
on Iliad 2. 492, in rebuke of those who ‘despised’ the 
Catalogue because there were so many ‘names’ in 
it: mwemwoldxirac Oavpaciws <7 Bowrla> leroplas re Kal 
romoypaplas Kal yeveadoylas Kal érépos roovras, It is 
hard to see how any enumeration of contingents 
and leaders could be without names. It is easy to 
praise the Vergilian list and to belittle Homer's by 
comparison with it, but it should be borne in mind that 
Vergil had a simpler task than the older poet. For one 
thing, Vergil had only the central portion of the Italian 
mainland to celebrate; Homer had all Greece and the 
islands, and a Trojan list to draw up in addition. Had 
he elaborated as Vergil did, the Catalogue could have 
been expanded to three times its present length. What 


a target for criticism such a bulky excrescence on an 


“Second edition (Ozford, Blackwell, 1918). 

MaSee James Henry, Aeneidea, 2.593. <For a detailed descrip- 
tion of this book see my Vergil?, Introduction, § 357. See also THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.82, note 11. C. K.>. 
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jdeal Iliad would have been! In one respect the 
Homeric list is the better piece of work; it does not, as 
Mr. Glover (Virgil!®, 116) says of the enumeration in 
the Aeneid, ‘forget geography” and ‘“‘tangle up” 
localities. 

Again, be it remembered that the Latin poet wrote 
for a cultured audience that expected leropla that 
should glorify Rome and be on the whole mazus Iliade, 
while Homer wrote for or sang to a simpler public, 
easier in its demands on its court poet than were the 
literary élite of Augustan Rome. Probably no poet before 
Homer had ever composed such a list, but once in 
existence the list lightened the task of every successor. 
Vergil imitates Homer as model in innumerable pas- 
sages. He could even improve on his model, and the 
result for the Vergilian Catalogue is a beautiful idyll 
which no man may justly disparage, for Vergil had at 
his command all the poetical artifices and developments 
of a thousand .years. The great excellence of the 
Vergilian list need not blind us to the simple beauty of 
the list composed in tuventus mundz1. 

As regards the language of the Catalogue, it has 
still to be proved that this indicates lateness. There 
have been mutterings, of course, but no full statement, 
about the matter. We need hardly expect one; the in- 
vestigations for the Doloneia, the ‘Continuation’ of 
the Odyssey, and other scandalously ‘late’ tracts have 
not been encouraging. For the outstanding linguistic 
test, the digamma, as applied to the Catalogue, I refer 
to my book, The Lay of Dolon'®, 100-103. Other 
tests may be applied, but I feel convinced on my own 
examination that they will produce nothing. Some 
satisfy themselves of the ‘lateness’ of the Catalogue by 
showing its affinity with other ‘late’ parts of the poems, 
but ‘lateness’ is not so readily accepted in these days. 
The Catalogue is one of the parts of the Iliad that used 
to be classed as ‘Odyssean’, but of this Odysseanism, 
once regarded as incontrovertible, nothing has been 
heard in recent years. Indeed, linguistic proof seems to 
have fallen on evil times, though opportunities for the 
offering of such proof (if it exists) are as many as ever. 
Wilamowitz and Bethe and others break up and re- 
construct the poems, and assign the parts to different 
ages, but strangely, as it seems to some, do not attempt 
to secure confirmation from the language. 

There are those who see ancientry written large on 
the Catalogue. The very simplicity of the document, 
an unpretentious list, even ‘flat’, if you please, varied 
only by touches of tradition and local color and interest 
that would certainly appeal to primitive hearers or 
readers, is surely prima facie evidence of an early 
origin, and unfavorable to the theory that it was manu- 
factured in a late and comparatively literary age. 
‘Amoixol of dpxaion, as I said in The Classical Review 
30 (1916), 81. The argument of Freeman (Historical 
Geography, 26), frequently quoted, that the Greece of 
the Catalogue is so different from the Greece of any 
later time that it is inconceivable that it can have been 
"WT, R. Glover, Studies in Virgil (London, Arnold, 1904). <A 
“revised edition", entitled simply Virgil, appeared in 1912 (London 
and New York, Macmillan). There are also so-called third and 
fourth editions, but they are virtually, if not completely, identical 


with the second. C. K.>. 
London, Macmillan, 1911. 


invented at any later time, and that no motive can be 
imagined for its invention at any later time, is hard to 
meet. See D. B. Monro’s well-known paper, Homer 
and the Early History of Greece, in the Historical 
Review 1 (1888), 47, and Allen, 19. To Monro (49), 
“the Catalogue must be based on a real map, and on 
recollections of a real though possibly short-lived 
empire’. For reasons in detail reference may be 
made to his edition of the Iliad, 1.269-270. I may 
mention a few of the principal points. There is the 
omission of Thebes, of which Henry Hayman, in his 
edition of the Odyssey (2. xc-xci), says, “‘there is no 
one fact which speaks so incontestably in favor of the 
antiquity of the poem’. Compare Myres (as cited 
in note 2, above), 322. Add to this the frequently 
noted absence of reference to the Dorian irruption and 
the Olympic Games, the avoidance of later names such 
as Peloponnesus, Thessaly, Araethyrea (Phlius), and 
others listed by Monro in his Iliad, 1. 270, and the in- 
clusion of “obscure places which had dwindled into 
insignificance, or whose very sites were unknown in 
later days” (Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, 
1. 42 [London, 1879]). The entry of Rhodes has been 
to some a proof of lateness, but see Mr. Wade-Gery in 
The Cambridge Ancient History, 2. 528-529, and even 
Dr. Leaf himself as to the possibilities (Companion 
to the Iliad, 80-81). 

Finally, we have ample confirmation from archae- 
ology of the contents of the Catalogue. Our old docu- 
ment owes a debt to that striking paper by Mr. M. S. 
Thompson, entitled The Distribution of Mycenaean 
Remains and the Homeric Catalogue'’, of which 
another leading archaeologist, Professor Myres, said it 
showed the ‘‘very close’’ agreement that subsists be- 
tween the distribution of the sites and the list of the 
allies of Agamemnon!*, It is of interest also to note 
that Dr. Leaf himself had once, with less material than 
Mr. Thompson to work on, expressed the same opinion. 
See pages xxix-xxx of the Introduction he wrote for the 
English translation of Schuchhardt, Schliemann’'s Ex- 
cavations. Another point emerged from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s survey. The inclusion of some of the Aegean 
Islands and the exclusion of others, which had long 
attracted attention, was now easily interpreted in 
terms of archaeological discovery in the Aegean region. 
As Allen puts it (104), the Catalogue in this respect 
“appears to accurately represent the extent to which 
Mycenaean influence had spread across the Aegean 
at the moment of the outbreak of the Trojan War..." 
On this point also we can quote Dr. Leaf in his early 
days. In his Companion to the Iliad, 79-80, he re- 
garded it as support to the belief that the Catalogue ‘‘is 
a real gazetteer of Achaean Greece’’. That is precisely 
what it is, a gazetteer. What its origin was it is im- 
possible to say, but probability cannot be denied to 
Mr. Thompson’s suggestion (135), that it ‘seems to be 
in the first instance a national list of the Mycenaean 
dominions, and only incidentally a list of those who 
fought against Trov’’. If we but knew what was the 
reason for preparing it originally, and the uses to which 


"Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 4 (191rr). 
'8In The Year's Work in Classical Studies, for 1912, page 25. 
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it was put in the vears before Homer took it over for his 
great poem! 

Mr. Thompson's paper should never be overlooked in 
the discussion of the Catalogue. It is, however, very 
seldom referred to by those who decry the document. 
The conclusion in it, which, as remarked above, was 
formerly Dr. Leaf’s own, is not even mentioned in 
Homer and History, and the authors of such reviews 
of that work as [ have seen do not appear to be aware of 
it. It does not appear in Professor Murray’s book, The 
Rise of the Greek Epic (see note 11), although Pro- 
fessor Murray has much to say of Catalogues in general 
and the Catalogue of the Ships in particular. It i 
strange to find no mention of it in Homer and History, 
or in Mr. Allen’s book (in the notes on pages 180, 202). 
M. Victor Bérard, in his recent work, Les Navigations 
d’Ulysse'’, 1. 100-102, has some remarks in disparage 
ment of the Catalogue, but does not discuss Mr. 
Thompson’s paper, though it is duly entered in his 
Bibliography (75). M. Bérard finds interpolations in 
the Catalogue, but his methods of Homeric criticism I 
examined fully, and for reasons given I strongly dis 
approved, in a review of three of his works (TH! 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.186~-191). 

The attitude of archaeologists toward the Catalogue 
is generally one of confidence and respect. I would 
refer to the passages listed under ‘‘Catalogue Ho 
meric’, in the Index to Professor Myres’s work (cited 
in note 2, above). In these the Catalogue is referred to 
as “a trustworthy document”, ‘‘a real gazetteer’’, and 
one with “historical significance’. Similar views, it 
will be found, are held by the expert contributors to The 
Cambridge Ancient History. Mr. A. J. B. Wace is very 
strongly in favor of its genuineness. See THE CLAssI 
CAL WEEKLY 17.21, and the reference given there to 
Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies’, 27. Mr. 
Wace’s pronouncements on Thessaly, one of the objects 
of Dr. Leaf’s attack, are particularly valuable, for his 
acquaintance with the country is most intimate, as 
Prehistoric Thessaly’, of which he was joint author 
with Mr. Thompson, proves. Allen (140) quotes from 
that work the statements that ‘‘...The baronies are 
the natural divisions of the country. 
is in the Catalogue ‘‘a perfectly sane and intelligible 


" and that there 


division of Thessaly "" Can any one desire better 
evidence than this on behalf of the Catalogue? 

Professor Murray differs most emphatically from 
the archaeologists. In The Rise of the Greek Epic’, 
203, there is the amazing statement, ‘‘Dr. Leaf has 
shown, in my judgment beyond the possibility of 
refutation, that the whole point of view of the Cata 
logue is very different from that of the Jhad. 
Beyond the possibility of refutation! Refutations on 
nearly every point of difference were published in the 
course of a few years after Homer and History ap 
peared, but the only one, so far as I know, that Dr. 

VY, Bérard, Les Navigations d'Ulysse (Paris, four volumes, 1927, 
1927, 1920, 1929). This work is a new and much enlarged edition of 
Les Phéniciens et l’'Odyssée, which was first published in two 
volumes in 1902-1903. The titles of the volumes of the new 
edition are as follows: Ithaque et la Gréce des Achéens; Penelope et 
les Barons des Illes; Calypso et la Mer de l’Atlantide; Nausicaa et le 
Retour d’Ulysse. é 

2A. J. B. Wace and M.S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly (Cam 
bridge: At the University Press, 1912). 


Leaf noticed was the matter of Mycenaean Corinth, 
and Professor Murray will surely not say that he suc- 
ceeded against Dr. Blegen. We should dearly like to 
hear Professor Murray against Mr. Wace and in 
defense of Dr. Leaf’s view of Thessaly. He chooses to 
ignore the refutations that are on record, but they are 
there, and their apparent effect is to shatter Dr. Leaf’s 
scheme. At any rate, let them be answered. But, 
whether they are answered or not, we can still say, as 
Andrew Lang said, reviewing the work of Messrs. 
Wace and Thompson, in the Morning Post of July 18, 
1912, ‘‘the archaeologists, almost universally, are 
backers against the grammarians of the prehistoric 
antiquity of the Catalogue”’. 


Since what precedes was written, a new work on 
Aegean prehistory has been published: A. R. Burn, 
Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, B. C. 1400-900 
(London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trabner and Company, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1930). I am glad to be 
able to quote as follows from page 1o: “...The Cata- 
logue, both that of the Greek ships and that of the 
Trojan Allies, has all the appearance of being a genuine 
document, dating from before the Dorian invasion 
and the Dorian migration 
SFAGATE, 
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Mélanges Paul Thomas. Recueil de Mémoires Con- 
cernant la Philologie Classique Dédié a Paul Thomas. 
Edited by Paul Faider. Bruges (1930). Pp. Ixvii 4 
782. 

I wish to call attention briefly to an important 
volume, containing a collection of papers written to 
honor Paul Thomas, Professor Emeritus and ex- 
Rector of the University of Ghent, Belgium. In this 
volume the archaeologist, the historian, the classicist, 
the medievalist, the papyrologist, and the student 
of language and religion in general will find many a 
contribution that will arrest their attention. 

Following a time-honored custom scholars have 
joined forces in honoring, by the presentation of this 
volume, the distinguished Belgian classical scholar, 
Professor Paul Thomas. Volumes of this type are as a 
rule heterogeneous in character; this volume is no ex- 
ception to the rule. It consists of seventy-eight essays 
which not only cover every branch of classical philology 
but also extend into the medieval field. The following 
subjects are represented: Roman archaeology, Roman 
law, Greek and Roman’ epigraphy, Greek and 
Roman history and institutions, the Latin language, 
Greek and Latin literature, papyrology, science in 
antiquity, medieval history and literature. This range 
of subjects is matched by the number of countries 
whose scholars contribute to the collection. Belgium, 
Holland, France, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
United States are included. 

Interested as I am chiefly in the Classics, | am de- 
lighted to see that practically half of the articles deal 
with Latin and Greek literature. The following Latin 
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authors are treated (some, e. g. Horace, Seneca, and Ver- 
gil, in three to five separate essays): Apuleius, Augustine 
Caesar, Calpurnius Siculus, The Einsiedeln Eclogues, 
Gellius, Horace, Livy, Lucretius, Pervigilium Veneris, 
Plautus, Pliny the Elder, Propertius, Seneca, Statius, 
Tacitus, Terence, Tibullus, Valerius Flaccus, Varro, 
and Vergil. Greek literature is represented by Aris- 
totle, Euripides, Hippocrates, Julian, and Plato. 

Two American scholars contribute articles on classi- 
cal subjects: Professor Charles Knapp, of Columbia 
University, writes (in English) on Terence (481-492), 
and Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chi- 
cago, writes (in French) on Plato and Aristotle (633- 
649). Another American scholar, the well-known 
medievalist, Professor Charles Haskins, of Harvard 
University, has written a brief essay on William of 
Corbeil (417-421). 

This volume is excellently edited. The credit for the 
editing is due to the fine Belgian Seneca scholar, Paul 
Faider, Professor in the University of Ghent. On 
account of the immense wealth of material incorporated 
in this volume and of its high scholarly value the work 
ought to be included in the classical section of all 
American University libraries 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York CIty JacoB HAMMER 


VERGIL, AENEID 1.85-86 


In my review of Professor Knapp’s revised version 
of his edition of Vergil, Aeneid, etc. (THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 22. 100), I! commented thus on Aeneid 1.85~-86: 


In 1.85~86 the blowing of all the winds at once is very 
possibly more than mere poetry. Vergil was, of course, 
familiar with the fierce whirling storms of the Mediter- 
ranean, which the Italian sailors now call ‘trombe 
marine’. He therefore makes Aeneas run into one of 
these ‘twisters’, where the winds shift so swiftly as to 
convince any ship-master from the Near-East that they 
were all blowing at once. 


An interesting side-light on this comment has come 
to me in the form of a clipping from the Corriere 
d’America (New York), of September 17, 1930. This 
Italian journal published a special despatch from 
Naples, dated September 16, a translation of which is 
as follows: 


‘Two large sea-trumpets brought panic to the popu- 
lation of Capri, but broke down without doing any 
damage. 

They formed in the vicinity of the island and were 
rapidly approaching the coast, while the bathers who 
had realized the imminent peril fled from the beach and 
the sailors busied themselves securing the anchorages 
in the little port. 

Numerous rowboats and sailboats were miraculously 
spared, and with them the bathing establishments. 
The waterspouts suddenly changed their course and 
broke down off the coast’. 


The name ‘trombe marine’ is, of course, based on the 
funnel-shaped cloud attending these storms. 


CENTRAL H1iGuH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


B. W. MITCHELL 


CATULLUS 4 


In the Illustrated London News of May 31, 1930, a 
full page (981) is devoted to an account, with illus- 
trations, of an unusual feature of the garden of the 
Italian poet Gabriele D’Annunzio, at his villa on Lake 
Garda (Lacus Benacus). In the garden, shown 
picturesquely placed between two cypress trees, is the 
bow of the Italian light cruiser Puglia, given by 
the Italian Government to the poet as a testimonial to 
his patriotic services to his country. 

This inevitably recalls Catullus 4, the familiar ac- 
count of the phasellus that came all the way hunc ad 
usque limpidum lacum (24). Whether this was a 
votive model in a shrine, as Professor Merrill urges in 
his introductory note to the poem in his edition (Ginn 
and Company, 1893), or the actual boat anchored in the 
limpid lake, as is believed by Professor Walton B. 
McDaniel (Ways of Studying Catullus, THe CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY 5.82-84) and by Professor Tenney Frank 
(Catullus and Horace, 76-78, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1928), has been endlessly discussed and 
debated by scholars'. In either case the association, 
ancient and modern, of poet, garden, lake, and boat is 
attractive enough and the parallel is interesting. 

In Tur CLAssicAL WEEKLY 22.185-189 Professor 

D. Kellogg discussed the question, Was Catullus's 
Phasellus a Racing-Yacht? The poet had proudly 
boasted that the phasellus passed everything on its 
way home. The poet of modern Italy likes a fast boat 
and boat-races, for the account in the Illustrated 
London News goes on to state that D’Annunzio had 
presented ‘‘a cup for pure speed”’ in the recent motor- 
boat races held on Lake Garda. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF CATULLUS 


In his Preface (xxi) to The Complete Poetical 

Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Boston, Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1898), William M. Rossetti 
writes the following: 
I will only add that for some while, more especially in 
the later part of 1848 and in 1849, my brother practised 
his pen to no small extent in writing sonyets to bouts- 
rimés. He and I would sit together in our bare little 
room at the top of No. 50 Charlotte Street, I giving him 
the rhymes for a sonnet, and he me the rhymes for an- 
other; and we would write off our emulous exercises 
with considerable speed, he constantly the more rapid 
of the two. From five to eight minutes may have 
been the average time for one of his sonnets; not in- 
frequently more, and sometimes hardly so much. In 
fact, the pen scribbled away at its fastest. Many of his 
bouts-rimés sonnets still exist in my possession, a little 
touched up after the first draft. 


The passage, mutatis mutandis, a point or two ex- 
cepted, almost seems a fuller account of the day 





<'This view was held, | think, by Professor Clement Lawrence 
Smith, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 3. In THe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.125 Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut presented 
evidence to show that it was quite possible for an actual boat such 
as we may conceive Catullus’s phaselus to have been to make its 
way, via the river Mincio, from the Adriatic to the Lacus Benacus 
(the Lago di Coy He recurs to the matter in Tue CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 6.47. C. K.>. 
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Catullus and Calvus spent together similarly occupied 
(Catullus 50.1-6): 

Hesterno, Licini, die otiosi 

multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 

ut convenerat esse delicatos. 

Scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 

ludebat numero modo hoc, modo illoc, 

reddens mutua per iocum atque vinum. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York City MERIWETHER STUART 





A MODERN PARALLEL TO A MILO 


The conviction last year of Mr. Fall, Ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, on the charge of accepting a bribe of a 
hundred thousand dollars from E. L. Doheny, followed 
by the latter’s acquittal on the charge of having offered 
the same bribe Fall was convicted of accepting, is 
curiously paralleled in Roman history by the notorious 
trial of Milo. 

Milo himself was convicted of having instigated the 
murder of Publius Clodius. But, according to Asco- 
nius’s commentary on Cicero, Pro Milone 54, Marcus 
Saufeius, who had been the actual leader of the mur- 
derers of Clodius, was acquitted. Asconius writes of 
Saufeius as follows: 

Post Milonem eadem lege Pompeia primus est ac- 
cusatus M. Saufeius M. f., qui dux fuerat in expug- 
nanda taberna Bovillis et Clodio occidendo. Accusa- 
verunt eum L. Cassius, L. Fulcinius C. f., C. Valerius, 
defenderunt M. Cicero, M. Caelius obtinueruntque ut 
una sententia absolveretur. Condemnaverunt se- 
natores X, absolverunt VIII; condemnaverunt equites 
Romani VIIII, absolverunt VIII; sed ex tribunis aera- 
riis X absolverunt, VI damnaverunt: manifestumque 
odium Clodi saluti Saufeio fuit, cum eius vel peior 
causa quam Milonis fuisset, quod aperte dux fuerat ex- 
pugnandae tabernae. 

A few days later Marcus Saufeius was again ac- 
quitted, this time de v1, by an even larger majority 
than in the previous trial, though Milo had been con- 
victed on this charge also, as well as de ambitu and de 
sodalicus. The two latter charges were apparently not 
made against Marcus Saufeius. 

Although the charges made against the two de- 
fendants, the modern, that is, and the Roman, are 
different— Milo, however, was also convicted de am- 
bitu—, each trial raises the nice question of how one of 
two parties to an act in which both, either by in- 
dictment or by implication, participated can with 
justice be convicted while the other is allowed to go 
free. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York City MERIWETHER STUART 


VERGIL, ECLOGUES 8. 33-35 


In the picture drawn by Vergil in Eclogues 8.33-35 

the parts seem inharmonious. The passage runs thus: 
dum despicis omnis, 

dumque tibi est odio mea fistula dumque capellae 
hirsutumque supercilium promissaque barba 

Supercilium and barba belong to the head; the fistula is 

associated with the head. This unity is broken by the 

insertion of capellae. For this word we should, I think. 


read capilli. 


The Eclogues usually present a favorable view of the 
capellae. The simae capellae of 10.7 might, to be sure, 
arouse a feeling of disdain. Interesting are lasciva 
capella (2.64) and lasciva puella (3.64); here, of course, 
lasciva means ‘frolicking’, ‘playful’. Corydon’s dis- 
tentae lacte capellae (7.3) were a source of pride; even 
more so, perhaps, was the flock of Meliboeus (1.74): 
Ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capellae. A still 
better indication of high regard for capellae is shown in 
4.21-22, verses which contain a reference to the Golden 
Age: Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae ubera. 

Vergil has no other statements which might help to 
interpret Eclogues 8.33-35. He has supercilium here 
and in Georgics 1.108 of the brow of a hill; compare 
Copa 34 prisca supercilia. He does not use hirsutus in 
similar connections. If we read capilli in Eclogues 8. 
34 the adjective hirsutus will apply equally well to 
capilli, supercilium, and barba. Such a use of the ad- 
jective, if not Vergilian, is at least in harmony with the 
practice of Ovid, who associates it with capilli, coma, 
crines or barba in six of the eighteen passages where it 
occurs!. 

In none of these passages, however, is hirsutus used of 
the hair of a person. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, r 2B 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE sa 


STEELE 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 


PERIODICALS 
VII 
American Council of Learned Societies Bulletin 


November, A Survey of American Pottery Collec- 
tions Within the Scope of the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, H. R. W. Smith. 

American Historical Review—Review, favorable, by 
Carl W. Blegen, of John L. Myres, Who Were the 
Greeks?; Short review, favorable, by Frederic C. 
Lane, of Walther Rehm, Der Untergang Roms in 
Abendlandischen Denken: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichtsschreibung und zum Dekadenzproblem. 

American Magazine—December, Cashing in on the 
Classics, William Lyon Phelps [the author develops 
the theme “‘that great literature fits one for practical 
life’; he includes references to the ancient Classics ]. 

Association of American Colleges Bulletin—-November, 
Editorial, Vergil, Robert L. Kelly. 

Contemporary Review— December, St. Augustine (430- 
1930), The Venerable A. C. Lilley [‘‘at every great 
moment of religious revival, in every great religious 
leader or even solitary religious thinker of anything 
like the front rank, we find Augustine somehow 
pointing the way, providing the needed inspiration”’ |. 

Le Correspondent—October, Review, favorable, by A. 
Vincent, of JérOme Carcopino, Virgile et le Mystére 
de la IV Eglogue. 

Deutsche Rundschau—October, Vergilius: Zu seinem 


2,000. Geburtstage, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moel- 


'The passages are as follows: Amores 3.10.7 Ante nec hirsuti 
torrebant farra coloni ; Ex Ponto 1.5.74 aspicit hirsutos com- 
minus Ursa Getas, 3.5.6 mittit ab hirsutis, Maxime Cotta, Getis; 
Fasti 5.176 audet et hirsutas comminus ire feras; Metamorphoses 
14.207 cum super ipse iacens hirsuti more leonis (this verse is 
bracketed by Merkel), 10.103 et succincta comas hirsutaque vertice 
pinus 
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lendorff [‘‘kaum wird ein Wort dartber notig sein, 
dass das italienische Volk ein Recht hat, seinen 
nationalen Dichter zu feiern, der als solcher noch 
nach zwei Jahrtausenden lebendig ist, der die Schén- 
heit Italiens und die Heldengestalten Rome besungen 
hat und so vielen kleinen Stadten ihr Alter und ihren 
Ruhm bezeugt”’ J. 

Economic Journal— December, Long review, favorable, 
by W. E. Heitland, of Jules Toutain, The Economic 
Life of the Ancient World; Review, favorable, by 
Marcus N. Tod, of A. M. Andreades, ‘Ieropla 
rijs ‘EXAnuxfs Anpoolas Olxovoulas, Volume 1 and 
Volume 2, Part 1. 

Expository Times—December, Great Attacks on Chris- 
tianity: Celsus, John S. Whale. 

Fortnightly Review— November, Review, favorable, by 
Geoffrey Tillotson, of William Sherwood Fox, Greek 
and Roman Mythology. 

Golden Book Magazine—December, Prohibition in 
Ancient Times [a few brief references to various 
attempts made in Ancient Rome ‘‘to counteract the 
voluptuous habits of living which the city acquired 
with the provinces of Greece and Asia’’]; January, 
Dialogue of the Dead, Lucian [this is a translation, 
with a slight omission, of Dialogues of the Dead, No. 
10]; Virgil in Modern Italy, Roberto Paribeni: 
translated by Arthur Stanley Riggs [with two photo- 
graphic illustrations. This article was published in 
Art and Archaeology, November, 1930, under the 
title ‘‘The Bimillenary Virgilian Celebration in 
Italy’. In the midst of the article are printed 
Georgics 2.458-474, and versions of these lines in 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, and German ]. 

Hibbert Journal—October, The Outlook of Greek 
Culture upon Judaism, Rabbi Isaac Herzog; Thu- 
cydides, Carleton W. Stanley [‘‘and so the history of 
Thucydides, marvellously confirmed by all sub- 
sequent investigation as an analysis of facts and ten- 
dencies, is also a revelation of the man himself, a 
great Athenian patriot, though a critical patriot, 
a realist in politics, and above all, a profound in- 
telligence, gazing not merely around him in one of 
the greatest ages of all history, but also before and 
after down long vistas of the past and future’’]. 

Illustrated London News—October 25, Glories of Tell 
Halaf—A Great Discovery: Wonderful Sculptures 
from a Little-known Centre of ‘“‘Subarean-Hittite’’ 
Civilization in Upper Mesopotamia, from an article 
by Baron Max von Oppenheim [with fourteen 
photographic illustrations. ‘‘The stone sculptures 
laid bare made it clear, according to Baron von 
Oppenheim, that this culture and its pantheon go 
right back to the fourth millennium B. C. in Meso- 
potamia’’]; November 1, A Great Discovery of Pre- 
historic Culture: Further Results of the Excavations 
at Vinca; New Light on a Branch of Aegean Civili- 
sation in the Danube Valley, Miloje M. Vassits 
[with seventeen photographic illustrations. Figure 3 
shows “‘the source of the cinnabar that made Vinca an 
important centre of the trade in cosmetics. ..'’]; 
Glories of Tell Halaf—A Great Discovery: Pre- 
historic Coloured Pottery, Gold-Work, and King’s 


Ivory Cosmetic-Box, from an article by Baron Max 
von Oppenheim [with fourteen illustrations. The 
prehistoric pottery is ‘‘altogether similar, in the opin- 
ion of Baron von Oppenheim, to that which had 
already been found on strata below the Sumerian, at 
Ur, and in the other districts of South Mesopo- 
tamia’’]; November 8, The Mystery of the Aurelian 
Frescoes: A Puzzling Discovery in Rome; Beautiful 
Semi-Christian Wall Paintings of Unknown Sig- 
nificance in a Hypogeum Probably Dating from the 
Third Century, Francesco Fornari [with eight photo- 
graphic illustrations. The people who used this 
hypogeum ‘evidently belonged to one of those 
complex religions founded on a Christian basis, 
but mingled with beliefs and influences drawn from 
Oriental cults, which developed in particular during 
the third century’’]; November 15, Fresh Light 
on the Art of Ancient Greece: An Important Dis- 
covery by British Archaeologists Near Corinth; 
Pottery and Bronze of the 7th to the 5th Centuries, 
B. C., from a Site Untouched by the Romans, H. 
Payne [with one sketch map, eight photographic 
illustrations, and one page of colored drawings]; 
November 22, More Discoveries at Cologne: New 
Treasures of Roman and Frankish Art [sixteen 
photographic illustrations accompanied by a de- 
scriptive note. The pictures “‘illustrate the very 
interesting archaeological discoveries recently made 
at Cologne by Dr. Fritz Fremersdorf...'’]; Novem- 
ber 29, A Flood of New Light on Ancient Civili- 
zation: Further Great Discoveries at Ras Shamra, in 
Northern Syria; An Unknown Language Deciphered 
from a “Dictionary” of the Second Millennium B. 
C., F. A. Schaeffer [with twenty-nine illustrations. 
The discoveries include ‘‘numerous tablets in- 
scribed in the unknown language of Ras Shamra, and 
remarkable dictionaries, compiled in different ancient 
languages, used by the scribes in the fourteenth 
century B. C."’]; December 6, New Light on the 
Ithaca Controversy: British Discoveries Held to 
Solve a Homeric Problem; ‘“‘A Prayer to Odysseus”’ 
found in Northern Ithaca, W. A. Heurtley [with one 
map and fifteen illustrations]; Splendours of the 
Minoan Palace: ‘‘Conversation”’ Scenes; ‘‘Restor- 
ation’’ Drawings Reproduced from ‘‘The Palace of 
Minos”’, Sir Arthur Evans [two colored illustrations ]; 
“The Spade is Mightier Than the Pen” [this is an 
appreciation, by L. P. H., of R. V. D. Magoffin and 
tmily C. Davis, The Romance of Archaeology }. 


International Journal of Ethics—January, Review, 


slightly unfavorable, by Sister Mary Loyola, of 
Ruth E. Messenger, Ethical Teachings in the Latin 
Hymns of Mediaeval England with Special Reference 
to the Seven Deadly Sins and Seven Principal 
Virtues; Review, favorable, by Richard Robinson, of 
G. C. Field, Plato and his Contemporaries; Review, 
qualifiedly favorable, by W. S. Milner, of Robert J. 
Bonner and Gertrude Smith, The Administration 
of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Volume I; Brief 
review, mildly favorable, by Sister Mary Celeste, of 
Katherine F. Mullany, St. Augustine of Hippo; 
Brief review, unfavorable, by Sister Mary Celeste, 
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of Eleanor McDougall, St. Augustine: A Study of 
His Personal Religion. 

International Studio—October, The Travelers’s Note 
Book: The Circuit of the Mediterranean [with eight 
illustrations. There is a reference to the excavation 
made at Butrinto, the classical Buthrotum]; Janu- 
ary, Review, favorable, by Clark Hopkins, of Gisela 
M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks. 

Journal of Economics and Business History 
ber, Warehousing and Trapezite Banking in An- 
tiquity, William L. Westermann [‘‘I start with the 
conviction that the outstanding characteristic of 
the economic organization of antiquity. ..was the 
fact that exchange in kind and exchange in money 
went hand in hand throughout the entire period. . 
The ancient Greeks were the great innovators in the 
growth of banking in its ancient forms”’ J. 

Journal of Religion—January, Review, favorable, by 
Selby Vernon McCasland, of Vittorio Macchioro 
Zagreus: Studi Intorno all’ Orfismo. 

Journal of the British Astronomical 
Volume 41 (1930-1931), No. 1, Astronomy in the 
Poetry of Virgil, S. B. Gaythorpe [includes dis- 
cussions of Eclogue 3. 35-42 and Georgics I. 215 
218]; Dante’s Virgil, Mrs. John Evershed [. . . “it was 
fitting that the Roman poet should point out to the 
mediaeval poet ‘the pathways of the skies’, not only 
because both loved the stars, but because all the 
astronomy that the fourteenth century knew was 
essentially Greek and Roman astronomy” J. 


Novem 


Association 


Literary Digest—-December 27, From the Greek 
Anthology (VII, 472), Edwyn Bevan [this is a verse 
translation ]. 

London Review—October, Synesius of 

Cyrene, Henry Bett [this is a brief essay which 

notes, with favorable comment, the publication of 

The Hymns 


Quarterly 


Augustine FitzGerald, Essays and 
of Synesius of Cyrene]. 

Methodist Review—November—December, Vergil and 
Romanticism, Elizabeth Nitchie [‘‘The facts are that 
in the romantic periods of European culture, the 
appeal of Vergil for men of imagination has been just 
as strong as it was for the men of fancy in the neo- 
classic period... .The drawn by 
Vergilian story or picture or feeling or philosophy 
rather than by style and structure. And of these he 

Sometimes he trans- 


romanticist was 


made use in his own writing. 
formed material 
working to his own likeness, and 
modified its essential character- 


the classical with which he was 


missed or de- 
stroved or at best 
istics. But on the 
creation was often seemingly alien to the classical 


whole, though the resultant 
spirit, as in Morris’ translation of the Aeneid, that 
which had appealed to the romantic artist was some 
thing fundamental in the art of the classic poet’’ ]. 
Modern Language Notes—January, The Etymology of 
the Phrase ‘By Rote’, Montgomery [the 
writer endeavors ‘‘to establish a definite connection 


Franz 


between the phrase and the Latin word”’ rota}. 
Modern Language Review—October, Tasso’s Theory of 
Epic Poetry, Helen M. Briggs [the writer proposes 


“to deal <only> with those parts of Tasso’s theory 
which are most strikingly illustrated by his own 
practice in the Gerusalemme <Liberata> and by 
Vergil’s practice in the Aenetd’’ |. 

-November, Review, mildly un- 
Henshaw, of J. B. Fuller, 


Modern Philology 
favorable, by Millett 
Hilarii Versus et Ludi. 

Nation (New York)—-December 3, Long review, favor- 
able, by Tenney Frank, of Catharine Saunders, 
Vergil’s Primitive Italy. 

National Geographic Magazine 
Greece, the Centenarian, Forges Ahead, Maynard O. 
Williams [‘‘Whether, after a hundred years of free- 
dom from the Turkish yoke, modern Greece is enter- 
ing another Periclean age no contemporary can say, 
but Hellas is vibrant with new energy. Refugees, at 
first a liability, have, within the last few years, 

Their progressiveness, once a sore 


- December, New 


become an asset. 
spot with the more inert Greeks, is a vital element 
in the heightened tempo of Plellenic life’. This well- 
written and interesting article is accompanied by g1 
photographic illustrations, 40 of them in natural 
color, and one map|. 

New Republic—December 3, Sophocles, 
Freud, by Edmund Wilson. 
Nineteenth Century and After 
cient Art of the Aphorism, J. 
cursive essay concerning the 
trated wisdom” includes examples from Herodotus 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Vergil, Lucan, and Tacitus, and mentions briefl, 


Babbitt and 


November, The An- 
H. Fowler [this dis- 


“sentence of concen- 


many other classical authors ]. 

Nuova Antologia (Rome)—November 1, La Poesia e lo 
Spirito di Virgilio, A. Rostagni; Dalle ‘‘Georgiche’’ di 
Virgilio, Ettore Moschino [translation into Italian 
verse of Georgics 4.321-418, 443-536]; December 1, 
La Realita d’Omero: L’'“Odissea’’, Nicola Festa; 
Scavi e Scoperti Archaeologiche in Italia, F. Pellati 
[this article discusses archaeological investigations 
made at Ostia, Caere, Rome, and Herculaneum, and 
among Greek temples in Sicily. There are two 
photographic illustrations]; December 16, Lo Scam- 
bio Greco-Turco delle Popolazioni, Enrico de Leone 
[the writer presents reasons for the exchange of popu- 
lations between Greece and Turkey, as sanctioned 
by the convention of Lausanne in January, 1923, 
and discusses the juridical, political, and social and 
economic aspects of the exchange]. 

Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France 
Lucréce et les Littérateurs, Poéttes et 
XVIII® Siecle, C. A. Fusil. 

Revue des Cours et Conférences 
l’Archeologie Gallo-Romaine, A. 
tenaire d’un Historien: Fustel de Coulanges, IX: 
L’Ami des Lettres, J. Tourneur-Aumont. 

Saturday Review (London)—November 
favorable, by O. Burdett, of G. L. Dickinson, After 
Two Thousand Years: A Dialogue Between Plato and 
a Modern Young Man; Review, generally favorable, 
unsigned, of A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines, and 


Greeks, 1400-900 B. C. 


April-June, 
Artistes du 


-La Tradition de 


Grenier; Cen- 


15, Review, 


Apocen F. PAULt, 
Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
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